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EGLINTON CASTLE, 


THE MODERN SEAT OF THE EARL OF 


Tais Castle is about three miles from the sea- 
vast; the grounds reach nearly to the sea. It 
is situate in a beautiful part of the county, 
twenty-six miles from Glasgow, and three 
from Irvine,* which is the nearest port-town.’ 
Itis in the midst of a pleasant park, not very 
@ttensive, but full of variety of hill and dale, 
nly. small scale. The country round is 
cultivated, and is well populated. The 
pow laid-off, is'a portion of a beautifully 
lawn, skirted by the winding Lugton, 

aad round which the gently-sloping ascents, 
aad belts of planting, form a natural amphi- 


© Irvine is celebrated as being the birth-plce of two 
a uathors—Montgomery, the pust, nad Galt, the 
: and Burus once lived iv it. The house in 

which Montyomery was born, stands on the north 
tide of the: mouth of au alley, called the Braid Close, 
fa street leading to the harbour; and the little chapel 
@ Which © his. father, a Moravian ele.gymau, long 
Weached, is now uxed as a weaw t's wor though 
ili-known by the ume of the Moravian Kirk, The 
egal of the “ Annals ot Parish,” first = 
@ more twapretable part of the towu—a yoolly 
Weuee of two stunes, upon “ig south site of the main 


Vou. xxx1v. L 


EGLINTON, NEAR IRVINE, AYRSHIRE. 


theatre of the richest description. Doubtless, 
Eglinton Castle is situated in.that part.of the 
county best adapted for a chivalrous display: 
& more appropriate spot could not have been 
chosen, Under the very peculiar circumstances 
of our visit, it was almost impossible to obtain 
& minute view of the interior of the Castle; 
but from what was seen, gave evidence that it, 
is one of the most elegant and ‘convenient 10- 
ble residences in Scotland. The exterior has 
an imposing ap 3 there is a large cir-. 
cular keep, on at the corners ave circular’ 
turrets jones ther by a. to use the 
ge ortification. w is pierced 
with modern windows, which in some degree’ 
destroy the cagtellated effect, but add to the’ 


- internal comfort. 


At a short: distance from the above splendid 
seat stand the ruined remains of the old Castle 
of Eglinton. 

His lordship’s seats, are—Fglinton Castle, 
Skelmorley Castle, and Coylsfield House, in 
the county of Air, and Polnone Lodge, in the 
county of Renfrew. 
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ARCHIBALD WILLIAM MONTGOMERIE, 
EARL OF EGLINTON, 

BARON MONTGOMERIE, OF SCOTLAND ; AND BARON 
ARDROSSAN, OF ENGLAND. 

Or this noble family, which is of French ex- 


wae: de Montgomery, the son 
ofS Hagh de omerie, Kt., a near re- 
lation’ of William Duke of Normandy, and 


was one of those nobles, who, in the year 
him into England ; where, 


who, in the reign of King Henry L., coming 
to Scotland, got a good inheritance in the shire 
w, and from him descended Sir John 


of Renfre 
Montgomery of Eglesham; who, being at 
the battle of Otterburn,” took prisoner (15th 
August, 1388) with his own hand, Lord Harr 
Piercy, son to the earl of Northumberland, 
and for his ransom obliged him to build the 
eastle of Punoon, the chief messuage of the 
lordship of Eglesham. This Sir John mar- 
ried the daughter and heiress of Sir Hugh 
Eglinton, and with her having the baronies 
of Eglinton and Ardrossan, in the county of 
Cunningham, the family from thence quarter 
the arms of Eglinton, which were gules, three 
apnulets or, ston’d azure. 

To this Sir John and his wife succeeded Sir 


-” © This conflict gave rise to the cel-brated ballad of 
Chevy Chase, in which it says, speaking of Montgo- 


A knight among the Scots there was, 
Which saw Earl Dougie dye, 

Who straight iu wrath did vow revenge, 
Upon the Karl Pierey. 

Sir Nagi Montgomery was he call'd, 
Who, with a spear most bright, 

Well mounted on a gallant steed, 
Ran fieresly thro’ the fight, 

In this ballad, whieh, Addison says, is written in a 
true epirit of puet:y, the author may be excused for de- 
parting w much fom the truth, a6 his design was to 
show the miseries which attended private quarrels 


John their son, who was one of the h 
sent into England for the ransom of King 
James I.* And on the return of the king, he 
was made a lord of parliament, and one of the 
privy council. He was succeeded by his grand- 
son Alexander, who married Catherine, dangh- 
ter to Gilbert, Lord Kennedy, and by her had 
Hugh, one of the privy council to James IV, 
by whom he was created Earl of Eglinton, 
He was succeeded by his grandson Hy 
one of the privy council of King James V., 
whom (with the Earl of Huntly) he was 4 
pointed Governor of Scotland, while his if 
jesty went to France to espouse the 
daughter of that crown. is Hugh, the th 


)> marrying Giles, daughter 
Lord Boydes, had Hugh, the fifth earl ;+ but 
dying in 1612, without issue, his estates camp 
to Sir Alexander Seaton, his cousin-germag, 
vip ett te® Montgomerie. ~ 

Ale r, the sixth earl, being a nobleman 
of great valour, was thereupon named Grey: 
steel, and in 1642 had the command of s re 
giment sent to Ireland, to suppress the rebel. 

© This was James Stewart, the accumplished King 
of the Scots, who was taken F gore in_Eugland, ashe 
landed to refresh himself at Flamborough, in Y ‘ 
[30th March, 1405) ou his way to France, while prines; 
at | he was ransomed, 1423, after a confinement 
of sixteen years in the castle at Windsor. ; 

But daring the leisure which was afforded by his 
tedious captivity, James applied himself to severer ste 
dies than either his military exercises or his cultivatios 
of music, He was acquainted with the Latin tongus, 
as also with theology, oratory, and grammar, in the 
civil aud the canon laws. Devoted as James was te 
these pursuits, he appears to have given his mind with 
a still stronger bias to the etudy of English poets, 
choosing Chaucer and Gower for his masters in 
art, and eutering with the utmost ardour into the great 
object of the first of these illustrious men, the improve 
ment of the English language, the production of easy 
aod natural rhymes, aud the refinement of poctieal 
numbers, from the rude compositions which had pre- 
ceded him. In the concluding stanza of the King’s 
Quair, a work composed by the Scottish King shortly 
before his return to Scotland, he upostrophises Gowe 
and Chancer as his dear masters, who sat upon the 
high » of rhetoric, and whose genius as poets, on 
tors, and moralists, entitled them to secvive the most, 
exalied honour. 

The captivity of James was sweetened by otber. 
charms than those of verse; he has in lasting voug 
described the beauty which enchained him. Joan, # 
Jane Beaufort, the daugliter of the Eurl of Somerstya 
lady of exquisite beauty, was accidentully aeen by 
royal prisoner, who became enamoured of her. We 
leirn from his own elegant and unaffected testimony, 
thatthe first moment he beheld this “ fresh and tairet 
flower inthe harbourof Windsor,"$ his heart will ; 
aod fn an instant, became the svat of the most o 
and delicate, lave; and immediately on his return fo 
Scotland he married her. 

This highly gifted monarch was murdered in the cop- 
vent of the Dominicans at St Johnston, in the presences, 
of his queen, by Robert Graham, atthe instigutios of, 
Douglas, Earl of Augus, February 12, 1437, ts 
thirteenth year of his reigu, and the furty-fuurth of 

e, 


age. || 
4 fe was murdered by three of the Earl of Glee 


cairn’s kinsmen, 
t Tytler's Lives of Scottish Worthies, 1832. 
§ Foran uccount of Go nes execution of the 
conspirators, we refor ths 
Scottish Kings, by Matth:w Duueun, 
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ere. It appears, by the Mercurius 
Ada £8 July, 1644] that this earl was 
eagiged:.in the celebrated battle of Marston 
Meer, og of his sons was — 
wounded.’* In 1650, in raising troops for 
wine: he was surprised by a body of 
English horse, and sent prisoner to Berwick- 
where he ae till the Res-‘ 
tration, during which time his estates were 
. - He was succeeded in his ho- 
Hugh, the seventh earl, whom he had 
daughter of the Earl of Linlithgow. 
Hi marrying, secondly, Mary, the 
a the vn nad Rothes, by oe ome 
several chil was succeed i 
Waumaaier, who became one of the privy 
comme to King William IIE, in the last year 
y reign he died, leaving among other 
ime by Elizabeth, daughter of the Ear! of 
Demifries, Alexander, the eldest son, who was 
avone of the privy council of the aforesaid 
isgj and one of the commissioners of the 
iry. In the reign’ of Queen Anne, 
[Wand 1713) he was elected one of the 
axteea m rs for Scotland, and was one of her 


pours by 


privy council; and having married 
es, by the third (Susanna, daughter 
of Archibald Kennedy, of Colzean, Bart.) he 
sons, and seven daughters ;+ being® 
weteded by Archibald Montgomerie, his eld- 
et sen, and eleventh earl, who married Lilias, 
and heir of Sir Robert Montgomorie, 
theinenty. By. this union he had, with 
er children, Hugh, — of the pre- 
peer) who marriod’1772, Eleanor, dauzh- 
ie @f Robert Hamilton, Esq.. and by her 
ld igus Archibald, who died, st. 40, Janu- 
nde leaving an only son, the present 
on the 29th September, 1812, who, 
death of his grandfither, 14th Decem- 
, 1819, succesded to the title, and to the 
ge unencumbored estates. 
the Earl of Eglinton is descended from 
@tinct Earls of Wintoune, by the mar- 
of the first earl of that title with the 
ines of Montgomorie. 
Creation.) Earl of Eglinton, and Baron 
srie, in.1503,.15 James IV. 
Quarterly, 1st.and 4th sapphire, 
de lis, topaz, for Montgomerie. 2d 
ruby, three annulets,t topaz, stoned 
ire, ie Eglinton; all within a border 
charged with a double tressure flow- 
and counter flowered, ruby. 
Supporters.) Two wyverns emerald, vo- 
v : 
U mange pees a prodnced a number of 
Weelebented for thoir great beauty: a quality in 
| Belew 'may be traced to thie fair daughter uf tir 
pam Kenuedy, All her seven daughters were 


Y temarkable with herself tor a graceful mein, 
that the Nglinton air became, in their time, 


deme.) 


rate. 

p Annulet,  riug.—Leigh supposes annulets to be 

ef mail, which was an araiour of defeuce long 
the hanineas of stool was invented. The 

| hee ring, represented Mberty and nobility, 

yl’ cheular form siguifled strength and eterulty. 


Ro- 
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mitting fire, being the crest of the Earl of 
Wintoun. 

Crest.}] On a wreath amaid, or the picture 
of Hope, dressed in ancient rich apparel, hold- 
ing in her dexter hand :a man’s head, and in 
her sinister;'an anchor. 


ARMOUR WORN. AT TOURNAMENTS. 
The Helmet. 
THE armour of the ancients, which particu- 
larly guarded the head, was known by the ge- 
neral denominations of head-piece, casque, and 
helmet. Helmets were anciently formed of 
various materials, but chiefly of skins of beasts, 
brass and iron. An open-helmet covers only 
the head, ears, and neck, leaving the face un- 
- Some open-helmets have a bar or 
bars from the forehead to the chin, to guard 
against the transverse cut of a broad-sword, 
but it affords little defence against the point 
of a lance or sword. A close-helmet entirely 
covers the head, face and neck ; having on the 
front, perforations for the admission of air, 
and slits through which the wearer may see 
the objects around him ; this part, which is 
styled the visor (from the French word viser, 
to take aim,) lifts up by means of a pivot over 
each ear. Some helmets have a bever, (from 
buveur, drinker, or from the Italian bevere, to 
drink,) which, when closed, covers the mouth 
and chin, and either lifts up by revolving on 
the same pivots as the visor, or lets down by 
means of two or more pivots on each side near 
the jaws. The use of the bever was to enable 
the wearer to eat and drink more commodi- 
ously than could be done in a helmet with a 
visor only. The helmets of the Grecks and 
Romans were mostly open, not unlike seuli- 
caps, as formerly worn by our nS, 
Montfaucon says he never saw an ancient hel- 
met with a visor to raise or let down, 
he is of opinion that they had those contri- 
vances; it seems as if the Romans, at least 
those of which Pompey’s army was composed 
at Pharsalia, had opeu-holmets, as Cwsar di- 
rected his soldiers to strike them in the face, 
which order, had their faces been covered, he 
would not have given. The two Grecian hel- 
mets in the British Museum have a kind of 
contrivance’ to cover the nose. Over the top 
of the helmet rose an elevated ridge called the 
crest, some of which represe lions, dra- 
gons, &c., to make the warrior appear taller, 
and more terrible. 


The Chapelle de Fer, or Iron Hat, 
Is frequently mentioned by Froissart, and was 
then the head-pieco worn by the light horse 
and foot soldiers. Father Daniel says, it was 
& light helmet, without visor or gorget, like 
those since called bacinots ; perhaps a kind of 
iron cap, attached to or worn over a hood of 
mail. is iron hat is called also in Fronch, . 
armet, and was occasionally put on b roy orn 
whon they retired front the melée of, the bat- 
tle, - rest themselves, and take breath, 
L 
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The Bourguinote, or Burgonet. 

This kind of head-piece probably succeeded 
the cylindric and conical casques before men- 
tioned: that celebrated French antiquary, 
Monsieur Fauchet, says, “ when helmets better 
represented the human head, they were called 
bourguinotes, possibly from being invented by 
the Burgundians. — 

The Bacinet. 

Bacinets were light helmets, so called from 
their resemblance to a basin, and were gene- 
rally without visors, though from divers quo- 
tations cited by Du Cange, they appear occa- 
sionally to have had them. Fauchet supposes 
them to have been a lighter sort of helmet, 
that did not cover the face; and says, he finds 
that the knights often exchanged their helmets 
for bacinets when much fatigued, and wishing 
to ease and refresh themselves, at a time when 
they could not with propriety go quite un- 

Bacinets were worn in the reigns of 
Edward II. and ITI. and Richard II., by most 
of the English infantry, as may be repeated], 
seen in the Rolls of Parliament, and other 
public records. 
The Selade, Sadet, or Celate. 

Father Daniel defines a salet to be a sort of 
light casque, without a crest, sometimes hay- 
ing a visor, and being sometimes without one. 
— @ manuscript® inventory of the royal 
stores, and habiliments of war, in the different 
arsenals and garrisons taken Istof Edward VI. 
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The Pot. 

The pot is an iron hat with broad brims: 
there are many under this denomination in the 
Tower, said to have been taken from the 
French. 

The names of the chief pieces partic 
appropriated to the defence of the breast 
body, were, the coat of mail or haubergeon, 
the skirt of mail, the sagesant, the aketon, the 
jack, the bambasium, the cuirass, the hallecret, 
and the brigandine. 

These pieces were of different forms and va- 
rious materials,+ besides brass and iron, &e, 
The hauberk, Almaine ryvetts, and corselets, 
were terms signifying complete suits. 

-Of mail there are two sorts, viz. chain, aad 
plate-mail. Chain-mail is formed by a num. 
ber of iron rings, each ring having four others 
inserted into it, the whole exhibiting a kind 
of net work with circular meshes, every ri 
separately riveted: this kind of mail pa 
to that worn in the ancient breast-plates, 
whence they were denominated lorice ham 
mats, from the rings being hooked together, 

Plate-mail consisted of a number of small 
laminz of metal, commonly iron, laid over one 
another, like scales of fish, and sewed downtp 
a strong linen or leathern jacket, by the end 

passing through a small hole in each plat: 
this was exactly the form of the ancient lorie 
squammosa. 

The Hauberk 


there are entries of the following articles:— Was a complete covering of mail from headt 


At Hampton Court, sallets for archers on foot. It consisted of a hood joined tos 
horseback, sallets with grates, and old sallets jacket, with sleeves, breeches, stockings, aa 
with vizards: at Windsor, sallets and skulls. shoes of double chain-mail; to which wereai- 
At Calais, saletts with vysors and bevers, and ded gauntlets of the same construction. Som 
salets with bevers. These authorities prove of these hauberks opened before, like a moden 


that salets were of various constructions. 
The Skull, 

Is a head-piece without visor or bever, re- 
sembling a bowl or basin, such as was worn 
by our cavalry. 

The Hufken. 

.This seems to be alight head-piece worn by 
archers: it is mentioned in a manuscript trea- 
tise of martial discipline by Ralph Smith, de- 


dicated to Sir pte, oa ee aap then vice- 
chamberlain to Queen Eli $ — 
form or construction is not descril 

The Castle. 

The castle was perhaps a tive name 
for a close head-piece, deduced from its enclo- 
sing and defending the head as a castle did 
the whole body; or a corruption from the 
old French word casquete/, a small or light 


The Morion. 

The Morion is a kind of open helmet, with- 
out visor or bever, somewhat resembling a 
hat; it was commonly worn by the harque- 
bussiers and musqueteers. 

® This very curious manus:cipt is the of 
Gustavus Browder, Esq. " ousine 


coat, others were closed like a shirt. 

In France, = persons possessed of 8 ce- 
tain estate, called un fief de hauber, were per- 
mitted to wear a hauberk, which was thes 
mour of a knight; esquires might only wears 
simple coat of mail, without the hood al 

The cuirass covered the body before andl 
hind; it consisted of two . & breast asd 
back-piece of iron, fastened together by meas 
of straps and buckles. Father Daniel says, 
has seen cuirasses of various constructions it 
the cabinet of arms at Chantilly. 


Almaine Ryvetts. 


What was the particular form or 
tion of the Almaine ryvetts has not been 
discovered, but it is conjectured they 
denominated ryvetts from having the joints 
the arms made flexible by means of rivets, 
contrivance — invented or perfected 
Germany. King Henry VILL. in the 

ear of his reign, had Almaine armourett 
pay. 
The earliest armour was undoubtedly made 


+ 
skins of beasts slain in the chase, and afterwart 
jreked leather. 
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The Caselet, or Corslet. 


This was a suit of armour -— worn by 

emen. The caselet included the head-piece 
and gazett, the back and breast with sheets of 
iron called tassets, covering the thighs. To 
the back-piece of the cuirass, for the protec- 
tio of the loins, was hooked on a piece of 
armour called Gardes des Reins, or calottes. 

The hands were defended by gauntlets: 
these were sometimes of chain-mail, but oftener 
of small plates of iron riveted together in imi- 
tation of the lobster’s tail, so as to yield to 

motion of the hand. 

thighs were defended by small hips 
of iron. 
. For the defence of the legs were worn a kind 
of iron boot, called greaves, as in the armour 
@ John of Gaunt, and that of Henry VIII.; 
with these they had broad-toed iron shoes with 
_ veallye the ankles ; sometimes they had sa- 

of mail. Boots of jacked-leather, called 
earbouly (cuir bouille), were also worn by 
horsemen. These are mentioned by Chaucer. 

Tilting Armour. 

Tilting armour consisted in general of the 
same pieces as that worn in war. The helmet 
was perforated only on the right side, the left 
tide of the face, the left shoulder and breast 
are secured by a plate called a grand guard, 
which fastened on the stomach. On each 
shoulder was likewise fixed a plate declinin 
from tho face like wings ; these were intended 
to protect the eyes from the point of the lance. 

e shields used by our Norman ancestors 
were the triangular or heater shield. The 
Norman shields represented in the curious 

at Bayeux, have their upper extremi- 
ties circular, their whole form much resembling 
a school-boy’s kite. 

The targets (from tergum, a hide) or buck- 
ler, (from the German Beucheler or Bocken- 
leer, i.e. the skin of a goat) answered to the 
feutuni of the Romans. They were mostly 
made of wood, covered with many folds of 
bull’s hide, or jacked-leather.* One of these 
(armed with one or more smal] gun-barrels) 
isshewn in the Spanish Armoury in the Tower 
of London. 

Armour of the Horses. 

The defensive armour with which the horses 
of the ancien tknights, or men-at-arms, were 
@evered, consisted of pieces made either of 
metal or jacked-leather, the chanfront &c. 
Horses covered all over from head to foot with 
mail, occur in some ancient writers. 

The chanfron took its denomination from 
that part of the horse’s head it covered, and 
was a kind of mask of iron, copper, or brass. 
Some of these were so contrived as to hinder 
ahorse from seeing right before him, perhaps 
to prevent his being intimidated by any object 


© By the laws of Atholstan, any hide-maker covering 
Sshivid with sheep-sking, forfeited thisty shillings,—a 
Podigious fine in those days. 


t * ghanfion first occurs in the clause-roll of 
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against. which he might be directed, so as to 
cause him to start aside, or lessen the celerity 
of the charge. From the centre of the fore- 


‘head, there sometimes issued a spike or horn 


like that given by the heralds to the unicorn, 
but generally it was adorned with an escut- 
cheon of animal bearings, or other ornamental 
devices. In several of the French historians 
we read of chanfrons worn by their nobility, 
not only of gold, but also ornamented by pre- 
cious stones. The manefaire consisted of a 


‘number of small plates, generally about twelve 


hooked together, and to the chanfron, so as to 


-be moveable; their use was to guard the neck 


of the horse from a stroke of a cutting sword. 

The poiturial pectoral, or breast plate, was 
formed of plates riveted together, which co- 
vered the breast and shoulders of the horse. 

The croupiere, or buttock-piece, was formed 
of plates of copper, brass, or iron, though often 
of jacked-leather, when the chanfron and poi- 
turial were of metal. It descended down to 
the hocks. 

Claudian, in the sixth consulship of Hono- 
rius, elegantly speaks of steel armour: his 
words are: 

“ As in stce) put on houses, and concealed in brass, 
Are seen the hvofed feet. From what nation, he asked, 
ge — steel-clad men cume? What land gives 


irt 
To horses clothed in metal? Whether Lemnius, the 
inventor, 
Has given the ueighing-power to iron, and to walike 
images 
Hath given life ?” 


PHILANTHROPIC TABLE TALK. 


Supsect.— How to dispose of a fund collected 
Sor the diffusion of universal happiness. 
Host—My worthy guests, we have met 

this evening for the purpose of arriving at 


some determination Tding the disposal of 
our fund. The object for which this fund was 
raised is a noble one—the diffusion of happi- 
ness throughout the world. So fill your glasses, 
and let us decide what we are to do with the 
money. 

Mr. Lawless—I recommend that all 
sons of both sexes follow their own inclina- 
tions, and that all existing laws, having a ten- 
dency to oppose the natural will of man, be 
forthwith annulled and set aside for ever. Bt 
this method, well-disposed individuals wi 
arrive at the acme of their wishes, while the 
evil-minded will speedily attain the goal of 
destruction. Without restraint, the heedless 
will rush headlong to perdition—they will 
extirpate themselves from the face of the 
earth. And thus the good alone will remain, 
without fear or molestation. 
Mr. Broadview.— The sentiments expressed 
by my excellent friend, Mr. Lawless, are al- 
together vague. Man is naturally prone to 
error: make him free, in the full sense of the 
word, and he will retrograde to his original 
state of savageness, 

Mr. Morality.— Reduce the price of all the 
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¢)mmon necessaries-of life, raise-the price of 
laxuries, and prohibit the distillation of ardent 
spirits. Educate the poor, build alms-houses, 
protect the friendless, and reform the. vicious. 

Sir Sensual Vain, Bart.— Allow every 
handsome man, with an income of not less 
than six thousand a-year, to enjoy the society 
of the ladies without any restriction, and make 
scandal a capital offence. 

Host.—I fear, gentlemen, that Sir Sensual’s 

lan ‘would by no means promote universal 
ppiness: but I am anxious to hear all your 
opinions ; pray proceed. 

Rev. Mr. Saintly —Make Sir A——- A——- 
prime minister, and build -more churches. 
Compel all persons to attend divine service 
three times every sabbath-day, and empower 
all humane and pious clergymen to award 
corporeal punishment on the bodies of absen- 
tees. The chastisement to be inflicted pub- 
licly, at the doors of the church to which the 
culprit. may belong. Thus will mankind be 
regenerated, and arrive at the highest felicity. 

Mr. Morbidmind.—Gentlemen, I have stu- 
died a great deal, and know. by heart the 
works of the Greek and Latin authors, and 
all other authors, both ancient'and modern. 
You need not trouble yourselves any further 
about the diffusion of happiness, for I have 
lately discovered that the world cannot last 
much longer. The doom is fixed—destruction 
is inevitable. The ‘present generation may, 
however, escape; but it is our duty, as phi- 


lanthropists, to stop the further propagation 


of the human species. Employ the fund in 
building monasteries for all the male sex, and 
in erecting nunneries for the females, 
entering these places of seclusion, let each 
person resolve on celibacy and chastity. 

Mr. Common Sense.—My dear Sirs, I can- 
not agree with any of your opinions. I ad- 
vise that we lay out the fund in providing our- 
selves and friends with good dinners. Your 
schemes, I am afraid, will all end in smoke. 

Dr. Jokewell,—I beg to inform the company 
that I have very much at heart the well-being 
of my fellow-men. You.know that I am an 
alehymist. Well, then, I have bestowed much 
time and study in preparing a certain com- 
pound, (¢aking a large bottle from his coat- 
pocket,) not only for the certain cure‘of all 
diseases, but also for the pecuniary benefit of 
every man, woman, and child in the world. 
In the first place, it is a real panacea for all 
complaints incident to the human frame. In 
the second place, it will convert all valueless 
substances into pure gold. With your permis- 
sion, I will shewyouan example. That candle- 
stick, for instance, is made of gross meta): 
I will apply the lighted candle itself to the 
mouth of my bottle, and then the candlestick, 
and indeed every other article in the room, 
will be turned into gold.—( He applies the 
candle to the bottle, the light goes out, and 
the room is filled with smoke almost to suffo- 
cation. Great confusion ensues.) 


THE MIRROR, 


Several voices.—Mr. Morbidmind ! Doctor! 
For Heav’n’s sake help us—the world’s at an 
end already ! G. W.N. 


MAHOMET ALI AND HIS SONS. 


“Or the sons of Mahomet Ali, Toussoun, the 
second, was long the: favourite. He was s 
teghe a agin = to say exttavs- 
gant disposition ; and when, on one i 
‘he was reproached by his father for his prod 
gality, he answered, ‘It may be well for you 
to be economical, who were not born what you 
are, but I am the son of Mahomet Ali Pacha, 
and the son of a Pacha must be liberal.’ His 
father smiled, the answer flattered his sense of 
dignity, and he upbraided Toussoun no more, 
Not long after Toussoun died of the plague 
A third son, Ismail, was murdered by the 
blacks in Sennar, the hut in which he was 
betas surrounded by brushwood, set on fire, 
and he perished in the flames. * * ‘I have 
‘been very happy in my children,’ he said to me 
one day; ‘ there is not one of them who does 
not treat me a3 8 re Jel lenching Couaa 
respect; except,’ he b ing outri 
‘that. little fellow, the last and the least of all, 
Mahomet Ali.’ He was then a boy of five or 
six years old, called by hie father’s name—th 
son of his old age—his Benjamin—his bes 
beloved. ‘I see how it is,’ I said; ‘your High 
ness spoils the boy. You encourage the little 
rogue. Mahomet Ali laughed again—it was 
an acknowledgment of a little paternal weak- 
ness. Not long after, I was in the Palace of 
Shoubra—it was on a Friday, the Mussulman 
sabbath, when the Pacha is in the habit of 
receiving all his family. I found him in the 
centre of his Divan. He was surrounded 
all his sons and grandsons, who were then 
residing ‘at. Cairo, He had been listening @ 
the accounts of their studies—of their amugg- 
ments and their employments. Abbas Pachs, 
the eldest son of Toussoun Pacha, sat next 
his grandfather, and the rest of the family 
were on chairs, according to their ranks 
and ages. After some conversation, 
Ali told his descendants that they might now 
withdraw. One after another they rose, knelt 
before him, kissed the hem of his garment, 
and retired. Little Mahomet Ali came last; 
he was dressed in military costume, with 
small golden-cased scimitar dangling at his 
sido. He advanced towards his father—looked 
in his face ; he saw the accustomed, the inyo- 
lun smile ; and, when he was about a yard 
from the Pacha, instead of bending or saluting 
him, he turned on his heels, and laughingly 
seampered away, like a young colt. ‘I oe 
how it is’ said Ito Mahomet Ali, The old 
man shook his head—looked grave for a mt 
ment—another smile passed over his count 
nance— Peki, peki ! said ho, in a low tone, 
“Well, well!” But I certainly did not like 
his Highness the worse for what I had jus 
witnessed.” —Bowring’s Minor Morals, 
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THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


Tue last week has been a very eventful 
one. About the same time that Lord Eglin- 
ton was giving his guests some idea of the 
{ try of the knights of olden time, Lord 

ham was eulogising the bravery of Wel- 
Jington, and the British Association were dis- 
cussing science and art, in peace and good 
fellowship, on a stage which not long previ- 
= exhibited scenes of riot and blood- 
contrasts these, and such as 
would lead us into a strain of moralizing ; but 
‘we must forbear, and at once proceed to lay 
before our readers a few of the more interest- 
ing matters which were discussed at the latter 
assembly :-— 

Zoology.—Mr Lankaster exhibited several 
specimens of fishes, which, after having taken 
‘away one side, he had allowed to dry, and as- 
same their natural state, and then placed them 
on paper. The process consisted in drying 
the fish, then taking away their soft parts, 
then drying the skins, keeping them in shape 
KE a of stick and cork, and, finally, var- 


some doubt, to the genus Bolina, of Mertens, 
and named it provisionally Bolina Hibernica. 
He mentioned some particulars relative to its 
appearance, movements, frangibility, and lumi- 
nosity. 

Prof. Jones thought that the luminosity of 


them with mastic varnish, by which — 


they become stiffened, and their colours pre- 


. Mr. Gray stated, that his uncle had adopted 
asimilar process many years ago, at the Bri- 
tish Museum, by modelling wax and resin to 
the shape of the fish. A carpenter’s boy had 
also prepared a great number, by skinning the 
fish, and filling it with bran, and when dry it 
retained its original shape. He hoped soon 
to have a very fine collection i oe for inspec- 
tion at the British Museum. He thought the 
fish wero better sewed on to the paper than 
glued. The preserving the colour of fish and 
iles was a great object; he had attained 
by soaking them in brine, and drying them 
before they were put in spirit. He condemned 
the use of the oxymuriate of mercury in the 
preparation of animal substance.—Dr. Macart- 
mey recommended pyroligneous acid, instead 
of it, and observed, that Medusw might be 
preserved by putting them into a solution of 
and nitre in spirit; they lost little of 

size thus, and could be kept in no other 
way.—Mr. Forbes had seen several specimens 
of reptiles in Dr. Knapp’s possession, which 
tetained their original colouring. They had 
been preserved in spirit two months, then 
taken out and dried, and placed upon cork.— 

. Macartney observed, that solutions of 
alum p the colour of animal substances 
best; and Mr, Gray stated, that reptiles might 
be preserved by pressing, as plants, or by skin- 
Ring, and filling with sand. 

Mr. R. Patterson exhibited drawings mado 
from living specimens of a species of Citio- 
stag taken in July last at Bagnor, county 

. Its occurrence on the Irish coast had 
first been announced in a note appended to his 
perer on the Cydippe pomiformis, published 

the Transactions of the Irish Academy. 
This animal he had roferred, though wi 


gave out gleams of light, and these 
from the circular ridges of cilia. 


tissue. Du it 
woody fibre is formed 
and sent down by them 
wood of the tree, whilst other writers suppose 
that it is formed from the bark or wood. The 
most prominent features of woody tissue are 
its length, and the hard nature of the secre- 
tions deposited in its interior. These pointe 
do not constitute an essential difference be- 
tween this and cellular tissue, as we find the 
latter lengthened in the form now called pitted 
tissue, and hardened in the endocarps of 
Amygdala, &o. If by the term woody tissue, 
all mons ——— tissue be 
then we it present in many ‘instances, 
where neither buds, leaves, nor bark can be 
said to exist, as in Cryptogamia, especially 
Fone Again, it pte ert ea 
lowering its, as the pericarps o cocoa, 
beech, and other plants, which in those 
destitute of leaves. The author has found* 
woody tissue in abundance in the leafless Mo- 
notropa, and in many species of Cactacea. 
Other objections may be urged inst the 
theory of Du Petit Thouars, as the fact of 
wounds in trees being filled up at their lower 
as well as their upper lip. In trees that had 
been felled, the author had observed the 
duction of fibrous tissue, independent of leaves 
or buds. The author had observed in several 
trees that he had ringed in the spring, when 
the sap was rising, and had cut down in Au- 


> 
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gust, that woody tissue was connected with a 
cellular formation, in both the lower and upper 
edges of the wound. The woody tissue being 
evidently formed subsequent to the ringing. 
The knobs of wood in the bark of beech and 
other. tréés are excrescences, and when. first 
forméd are cellular; they ually harden, 
and at last present layers 
fibre. They have a regular bark of their own 
filled with sap during the spring, and present 
concentric circles of woody tissue, representing 
their yearly growth. Many of them put forth 
buds, and some few leaves, but by far the 
ter number have neither buds nor leaves. 
metimes they congregate together in a mass, 
each nucleus having a separate series of con- 
centric layers surrounding it. Although from 
rapid growth the compound knobs are found 
in contact with the wood of the tree, the single 
knobs are seldom found in this position. These 
knobs have been called by Dutrochet, embryo- 
buds, and used by him as an argument against 
Du Petit Thouars’ theory, and Dr. Lindley 
admits their existence to be one of the great- 
est objections of which he is aware. The con- 
clusions to which Mr. Lankaster came, from 
taking a view of all the facts which we are in 
possession of at present, on the formation of 
woody tissue:—1. That the requisites for the 
formation of wood are a living tissue develop- 
ing elongating fibres, a tissue forming and de- 
positing matter, and exposure to the 
influence of external stimuli. 2. That the se- 
creted matters are more easily brought under 
the influence of external stimuli in the younger 
tissues; hence the importance of leaves. 3. 
That neither bark nor leaves are essential to 
the formation of woody tissue. 

Mr. Babington believed that the knobs in 
trees afforded evidence of the unsoundness of 
Du Petit Thouars’ theory. He hadnever been 
inclined to adopt the view of wood being a des- 
cending fibrous formation of the leaves. If 
this were the case, the stock of a grafted tree 
should have wood formed round it like the 
graft; but this was not the case, as the wood 
of the stock remained the same.—-Dr. Bossey 
thought the views of Du Petit Thoua:s were 
beset with objections, besides those which Mr. 
Lankaster had brought forward. ‘The oriental 
plane shed its bark from increase in the wood 
of the trunk: if this wood was formed by 
the leaves, the shedding of the bark would take 
place from the upper of the stem first, 
and not from the middle and lower portions, as 
it was now found to do. + 

Geology.—Dr. Buckland called the attention 
of the meeting to a communication from a pub- 
lic association of the town of Bradford, recom- 
mending that loca] museums should be formed 
for the collection and preservation of such spe- 
cimens as occurred in their own neighbour- 
hoods. This suggestion could not emanate 
from a fitter place than from Bradford, which, 
like Sieailogem, was seated on those enor- 
mous remains of ancient vegetation which had 
raised them from the rauk of petty villages to 


the high commercial. and manufacturing im. 
portance which they now enjoyed. The same 
course had been already pursued at Newcastl, 
and the members who had visited that town 
last year, had seen the valuable results, 
Strangers visiting such museums would at once 
see what the country contained, and | 

without further trouble, what and where to 


‘seek. It was properly recommended to keep 
distant products se 


and apart from those 
of the localities where the museums are esta- 
blished, and he was-of opinion that too mueh 
attention could not be paid to this excellen 


on. 

. Greenough mentioned that at the Bu- 
reau des Mines at Paris, the specimens from 
each de} ent in France were kept distinct, 
No similar collection is to be found in Great 
Britain, not even in the British Museum. He 
trusted that this reproach would soon be re- 
moved, and in the mean time that local collec- 
tions would be encouraged. Heretofore fossil 
remains had been too little considered in re- 
ference to their localities. In looking for them 
according to the strata in which they were 
discovered, the varieties found in different 
parts had been rather overlooked. It is also 
of importance that not only mineralogical 
cimens be arranged topographically, but 
there should be a similar disposition of organic 
remains, as different fossils may occur in the 
same stratum in different districts. 


CHILDREN. 

How little do they who have 
man’s estate trouble themselves about the feel- 
ings of children! 1t would really seem as if 
they fancied that children were destitute of all 
those fine and delicate springs of emotion, 
which are recognised in maturer life, and are 
the sources of all our joys and sorrows. It is 
time that the grown-up world went to school 
to some one who has not forgotten the tender 
susceptibilities of childhood ; that it may learn 
to sympathise with the little sufferers. The 
germinating bud has within its folded recesses 
all the beauty and the fragrance of the flower; 
the gentle distillations of heaven sink as 
sweetly in its secluded shrine, and the sun- 
beams fall there as soothingly, as on the 
prouder — that would claim all to them- 
selves, How many a sweet spirit withers be 
neath the blighting frown of an unsym 
ing guardian; how ne & one retires to 

in solitude, because it is not loved as it 


wn up to 


would be, and is not comprehended in ite af 


fection! We little imagine what arcana we 
read, when the words “ of such is the kingdom 
of heaven,” pass our unheeded utterance. 


Restoration from Drowning.—Dr. Fair: 
brother, of Clifton, has restored animati 
after immersion in the water for a quarter 
an hour, by stopping the mouth and sucking 
the foul air from the lungs through the nos- 
trils, whilst respiration was promoted by press 
ing on the abdominal muscles on the sides, . 
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DWELLING or RICHARD or RAINDALE, 
KING OF THE MOORS. 


What call’st thou solitude? Is not the earth 

With various living creatures, aud the air, 

Replenish’d. and all these at thy command, 

To come aud play before thee ? 
~ Mr. Epitor.—During a sojourn of several 
months in the north-east parts of Yorkshire, 
and being much engaged among the wild and 
unfrequented portion of that extensive county, 
formerly under the dominion of the ecclesias- 
tics of Whitby Abbey, founded by St. Hilda, 
and where the manners and customs of the 
inhabitants but slowly approximate to the 
present state of modern improvement, myself 
and friend were induced to visit the most roman- 
tic features of the surrounding scenery, and 
among them the dreary and humble residence 
of a remarkable character who located there, 
‘aad known as ‘The King of the Moors;’ this 
structure was of his own building, and in 
which he had resided many years, with no 
other companion that his trusty dog, Bob. 

Ta this retirement, he composed a small 
volume of poems, which was published under 
the patronage of Major Liddell. This recluse 
was seldom visited but by people from curi- 
sity, although he often settled differences and 
pointed out allotments on the Moors. The in- 
terior of his dwelling, as may be imagined, was 
jot Ar and simple; and so constructed, that he 

ld, while sitting at his fire-side, easily reach 
implements for making and baking his 
ich formed tho principal of his sup- 


all his 
bread, 
port. 

To give the reador a better idea of this resi- 
dence, we shall quote a few verses from a long 


poem he presented to us, entitled ‘The Plan of 
my House vindicated. 
' My house is built in auch a atyle 

As shows it not to be worth wiile 

Auy unuecessary toil 

At all to use: 
Tov much regard for earth will foil 
** “Our better views. 


And hence I would no trouble take 
With miue, nor any seaffold make 
For height, that so it might uot shake 
If gusts should be, 
. Or bear the shock of an earthquake, 
More steadily. 
It serves my purpose very well, 
Altho’ just like a hermit’s cell, 
Where ancieatly they used to-dwell, 
‘ar from all diu 
Of a rude world implacable, 
Aud full of sin. 
Here on a shelf my bvoks recline, 
Both heads and poiuts an awkward line, 
Which will be found a certain sign, 


I them peruse, 
As likewise those whe par them fine, 
More seldom use. 
For making tea I have a kettle, 
Besides a pan made of run metal ; 
Au old arm-chair, iu which I sit well— 
A bed bli Saaremaa ae 
em a 
“4 aa Where | sleep sound. 
Some for a fiver front display'd, 
Have countless sums of money paid, 
‘Till lastly in York Castle laid, 
A humble debtor. 
So I'll ne‘er wish to put oy ag 
Tuto a better. 

Having made a drawing of the house (which 
I enclose), we mentioned to the truly intelli- 
gent and kind-hearted occupier, that under- 
standing he had many years lived like a her- 
mit, we begged his acceptance of some scissars 
wherewith to clip his beard and his nails; 
in complying with our wishes, mentioned, that 
he generally shaved himself twice a week. 
In a letter written by him teapots: “2 
was born in a country village, enci by 
rusticity, and edu i 
to such places ; and that followi: 
my genius, by perseverance, I have 
to write some few poems.” 

These are all the particulars we could glean 
of the ruatic bard’s history. Among his poeti- 
cal productions, may be mentioned:—Advice 
to poor Folks who live above their Income ; 
and a skotch, called Solitude. — 


enabled 
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Cournament at Eglinton Castle. 


AUGUST MDCCCXXXIX. 


Wuo se rtinaA = ot age oA pesarer is 
passed, or the military ardour of our knights 
abated? Old Froissart, Montfaucon, and 
Ch , Will rejoice in their graves when they 
hear that the blast of the herald’s trumpet has 
once more sounded to the onset: that a real 
tournament has taken place in all the panoply 
of glorious chi ! That it was the Lord 
of ‘Eglinton who valiantly thrown open 
the portals of his castle to 
“Every valiant kaight that love! chivalry,” 

and that no incident of late years ever created 
so great a sensation in Scotland, As the vast 
preparations for the ificent sports became 


more complete, the to behold the gor- 
geous Jéte page| xe ‘beds and every 
accommodation ‘im all the bouring towns 
were engaged long before the appointed day; 
and many years will roll away ere these fes- 
tivities of Eglinton castle will be forgotten. 

The little towns of Irvine, Ardrossan, Salt- 
coats, Kilmarnock, Kilwinnie, &c., and all the 
farm-houses in the neighbourhood were, for 
some days previous to the grand spectacle, 
crowded with visiters to the Tournament. 
Every bed-was taken, barns and clean straw 
in requisition, and many obli to bivouac 
beneath shelter of the friendly trees. The 
knights and esquires were lodged in tents at 
the extremities of the lists, and every room in 
the castle crowded with guests. 

The stands, capable of containing upwards of 
2,000 spectators, were built with great elegance 
on one side of the lists, whilst on the opposite 
side a strong fence divided the ground for the 

eneral spectators from the lists. It is calcu- 
fated 60,000 persons attended, and consequently 
immense preparations were made for their ac- 
commodation. The lists were 300 feet in 
width and 600 feet in length ; at the extremi- 
ties were erected stately tents, marquees, or 
in the Janguage of the age to which all these 
reparations bear reference, “ pavilions.” 

p were shaped conically, of lofty and im- 
i floored with planks. They 
with blue, red, black, 





posing 4 
were white, striped 

&e., and surmounted with banners, pennons, 
&e. Upon the whole their appearance was 


goous. Jt was within these tents that the 
ights and esquires took up their quarters, 
The ball-room and the banquetting room were 
erected on the north-western side of the castle, 
and joined to it by a flight of steps. 
rooms were built of deal, Vass, 

e tly decorated on the inside with chan- 
deliers and candelabra, and lamps of porcelain 
and -or-moulu of a most costly description; 
the length of these rooms together was up- 
wards of 100 yards, the width 50 feet each 
room, were divided by a saloon of 30 
peocig ey eg gee hed onsen 
“ ung v mps a e 
branches of trees, These three rooms were 


in good taste and well proportioned. ‘At the 
end of the ball-room was the throne of the 
Queen of Beauty, and an extensive orchestra 
on one side. The drawing-room was very ele- 
gant. It had been recently fitted up, and was 
illuminated at night by a superb chandelier 
of torquoise porcelain, containing 90 lights, 
In the dining-room were some splendid speci- 
mens of antique furniture. Amongst other 
things a bronze chandelier of the age of Fran- 
cis I., of exquisite and peculiar wo: i 
These things have been supplied by Messrs, 
Phillips, of Regent Street, and Messrs. 

of Bond Street, to whom the noble owner of 
thé castle had committed the whole of the 
arrangement of the internal decorations of the 
festival. A porcelain lamp in the drawing- 
room was particularly beautiful; being one 
of the recherché ornaments of the time of 
Louis XIV. 

The most extensive preparations were made 
in the castle for the comforts of the guests. 
Legions of all sorts of tame.and wild fowl, 
domestic poultry, and game from the moors, 
with barons of beef, haunches of venison, pas- 
ties, modern cookery, and antique revelry, 
have combined to entertain the hungry and 
tempt the fastidious to the feast. Wine and 
ale flowed in fertile streams amidst this heap 
of viands, and strong yet humble ale was hum- 
ming and sparkling in the hall; and on the eve 
of the first day’s ‘tournay’ the castle presented 
a scene of indescribable excitement, expecta- 
tion, and confusion: here were revellers eat- 
ing, drinking, carousing, and laughing; every 
room and gallery were filled with people, 
“buckling harness on.” Knights, esquires, 
ladies, damosels, &c., were hurrying through 
the corridors, and crowding the staircases of 
the edifice. A regiment of cooks preparing 
the viands for the banquet, the stew-pans, or 
rather cauldrons; and from piles of ice, the 
champagne and claret was momentarily ex- 
tracted by the active servitors. 

At length the ‘wished-for morrow’ arrived 
—the 27th August—and from the last even’s 
sun having ‘ made a glorious set,’ the peep of 
day eg a scene of activity, excitement, 
and bustling life: crowds were parading the 
streets of the little towns of Irving, Saltcoats, 
and Ardrossan; those who were arrayed ia 
the costume of olden days were strutting up 
and down the road to the amazement of the 
natives and the supreme satisfaction of them- 
selves. Steam-boate were arriving continually 
at Ardrossan from Glasgow, transporting the 


These “bits o’ bodies” of that famous city, and other 


steamers from Liverpool were bringing in the 
southerns of merry England. The mo 

dawned propitious for the entertainments, 

everything appeared at first favourable for the 
occasion, but at twelve the rain descended in 
torrents, and spoilt the whole diversion of 
that day. Along the roads were trains of 
vehicles of a more elegant description, and 
equipages that ~would have done credit to 
the builders of Long-acre or the circle in Hyde 
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park. In these were the élite of: the county 
of Ayr. Within the park, by 11 o’clock, many 
thousands of persons were collected, and thou- 
sands more were pouring in in all directions. 
The incongruous and novel appearance of this 
a was very curious. The diversity 
of di , the brilliancy of colours, and the nod- 
umes, was in strange keeping with 
unpicturesque, and unromantic garb 
, and the uncompromising cos- 
tame of those visiters who chose to make their 
nce in their every-day clothes. Inthe 
stables of the castle all was activity, the grooms 
were arranging the caparisons and i 
of the steeds; the squires were giving direc- 
tions, and the warders were repelling the en- 
trance of those whose curiosity was a hindrance 
to the preparations. 
Spee gn fis gle 
ing of t rocession, which 
took place about one o’elock, when the im- 
mense body, accompanied by spirit-stirring 
music from the bands of the Ist or Queen’s 
Dragoon Guards, and of the 78th, that 
awaked echoes new to the sylvan solitude 


185 


The dine of march was kept by mounted 
: Be iby 


men at arms at 


the judges of the 
dant kni 


trumpets 
to pay their devoirs to 
the whole riding agai 
rom their ladies the favours, gloves, 


EL 


around, having a very grand and imposing char, 


effect, moved by a circuitous route, staked off 
by wooden paling, through the Policies, across 
the bridge north of the vastle, and circling it, 
arrived at the lists. 

The Procession from the Castle, 
was marshalled in the following order :— 

The horses of the knights and esquires, un- 
der care of the grooms, &c., were arranged 
on the right of the grand entrance; and the 
Yetainers and men at arms on the left, accor- 
ding to their priority in the procession. 

A chamberlain and a trumpeter were on 
each side of the door. 

A duputy-marshal, with the seneschal, were 
situated in the outer hall. 

A chamberlain was placed at the door of 
the inner hall or vestibule, and at each of the 
three doors leading from the vestibule into the 
three principal reception rooms. 

The knights, esquires, and the principal 
personages forming part of the procession, 
assembled in the three above-named rooms, 
and were in their order of joinin, 
the procession by the deputy-marshals an 
eaten The deputy-marshal called from 

is roll the name of the first on to head 
the procession—the chamberlain at the outer 
door ordered his horses, retinue, &¢e., to ad- 
vance—the chamberlain stationed at the inner 
Wor summoned the personage so named to 
oa his place in the on. This done, 
party rodo up the line of route to a given 

t, 80 as to allow a space for the marshal- 

of the whole cavalcade—this order wag 
continued until the whole were mounted and 
srnvied, which being proclaimed by the 
berlains and trumpet at the entrance, the 


poy roceeded en route to the lista, to 
sound of warlike music and blasts of the 
trumpet. 


ving again 
gave 
ir devoir 


E 
& 
E 
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and 
whose it 
laurels 
the sports 
« Aud, as in beauty she su the ehoir, 
So nobler than the rest was atthe— 
A crown of rudsly gold euclused her brew, 
Plain without pomp, and rich without a show.” 


aa 





costly 
crimson and black velvet ss 
gold, was very effoctive,) was we 
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the plainer, though not less varied costumes of 
the y srr in the Stands on either side. 
The interval which elapsed betwixt the filling 
of the Pavilion and Stands, and the arrival of 
the procession, allowed spectators ample time 
to feast the eye on the magnificent spectacle 
before it. But the elements now began to 
threaten; and to the bitter disappointment of 
the vast multitude, the procession was ushered 
ito the arena, at } to 4 o’clock, p.m., amidst 
a heayy shower of rain, which lessened the 
grandeur of the sight, as the Stands and ground 
outside presented an unbroken surface of um- 
brellas, while the “ Queen of Beauty ” and her 
fair attendants formed no part of the caval- 
cade, but were carried to the Pavilion in their 
equipages. Truly it was lamentable to behold 
go much costly splendour, in a few minutes lose 
its most attractive features, and such a host 
of people, thousands from the lightness of 
their dress but ill p: for such inclement 
weather, exposed to the pelting of the pitiless 
storm. In about a quarter of an hour, the 
rain abated, and showed, to advantage, in the 
arena, noble knights, with their plumage 
waving, glistening helmets, suits of bright 
armour, and gallant steeds in rich trappings, 
impatient for the onset— 

 Kuights, with a long retinue of their squires, 

In gaudy liveries march’d, and quaiut attires ; 

One Jaced the helm—another held the lance— 
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The Armour worn by the Knights 


Was of av a description, and the 
caparison of the horses equally so. The Earl 
of Eglinton wore a costly and beautiful suit 
ofbrass armour. The crest which surmounted 
his helmet comtained a plume of blue and yel- 
low feathers. His horse was richly capari- 
soned with blue satin and cloth of gold. Vis- 
* eount Alford was cased in a magnificent suit 
of polished steel. His horse was also capari- 
soned with blue and white cloth. The most 
specimen of ancient armour worn on 
interesting occasion, was considered to be 
that from the armoury of the baronial hall of 
Hylton Castle, near Sunderland, worn by the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Craven. The suit was 
of pure Milan steel, burnished blue, decorated 
with gold studs or rivets, curiously inlaid with 
the same costly metal, and exquisitely wrought 
in arabesque. The casque or helmet alone 
weighed nearly 40ib., and the bars of the vizor 
were of solid gold. This.armour was worn by 
the then Baron Hylton, at the victorious battle 
of Cressy. Some of heralds’ and pursuivants’ 
costumes were very splendid. All the knights 
had golden stirrups and spurs. There was an 
immense store of armour of all sorts, pennons, 
lances, trappings, and all the detail of war of 
the middle ages. 


(To be continued.) 


PLEASURES IN AYR. 
OR THE TOURNAMENT. 

Written by T. Dibdin ; for the Mirror. 
Gas, glory, and guns, owe to fire their worth, 
For potatues and plates we're indebted fo earth, 
Diving belles often water's rich treasures declare, 
While balloous and grand tournaments lead us to Ayr. 
Yet balloons we ne'er witness'd attracting such crowds 
To see fearless neronauts sto:ming the clouds, 
Aud water-works all are ashamed to compare 


To those kuights whose fame rests on a Castle in fy. 
From miles round and round came each wise man and. 


oinoy, 
From Irvine, Kilmarnock, Saltcots, and Kilwhiuny, — 


A descendant from Bovey himself tuo was there,— 
From me state came down to see sights in our 


Northern folk are tenacious fair profits to gain, 
And Sandy of harvest had nought to complain ; 


A small house fur three days, thirty guineas, or where - 


You'd a bed, you paid only one sovereigu in Ayr. 
Thirty thousand spectators collected were seen 

To witness the triumph of beauty's fair queen, 

And her reign was kept up by the brave and the fair, 
*Till the rata tha! came down vex'd the beauties of Ayr. 
When that rain had subsided, all present cried hail! 
To Glenlyon who spite of the wind led the Gael, 

And Abercorn’s Archers eo bonnie and fair, 

For the Lelles brought a bundle of bows into Ayr. 


Then the Knight of the Swan met the Knight of the 


Rose, 
Oue.had near lost his lance and the other his noce, 
Swan's steed lost his head-piece and left his brow bare, 
And the victor with pride held his plume high in Ayr, 
The Lord of the Tournament next we may brazen, 
Who gallop'd full tilt at the Knight of the Dragon ; 
But of suthing vouylit came, so an encore wis fair, 
And the lurd’s lance was shiver’d in houour of Ayr. 
It continued to rain ; and ‘twas pity, some say, 
That so many fine knights cou'du’t make one fine day! 
Yet the is tof the Big Burning Tow'r then and 
there 
At one blow sent the Red Rose Crest up into Ayr. 
Then the Knight of the Gael ran Black Lion a muck, 
And the plume from the casque on his head had the luck 
To cut off, while the Lion, tuo saucy to cure, 
Orack'd his lance on the Gael, and astonish'd all Ayr. . 
Now prosper our Queen, and may all her bright days 
Prove as good as her Kaights who have won so much 
naise $ 
And show'd Puritans put down Bartholomew fair. 
You ld be just as well pleas’d with the show-folks at Ayr. 


AN AUTUMNAL CONTEMPLATION. 
BY ANDREW STEINMETZ. 
Author of “ Thiughts from the Diary of a Young Man.” 


Summa est philosophia medita‘io mortis assidua. 
The continual meditation of death is the highest philo 
sophy. . 

Ir was a pale, grey, mournful evening of 
autumn. Fitful showers ever and anon be- 
dashed the withered branches of the dying 
year. The wind had assumed that melan- 
choly and thrilling moan which our youthful 
minds was always wont to associate with the 
restless spirits of the night, condemned to the 
torment of the worrying blast. I was jour- 
neying in a foreign land—alone, friendless, 
and unknown. The spirit of the hour ; the 
restless solitude of dwindling day; and my 
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own unrest, I mean the unrest of a poor heart 
' violently torn and shattered by the storms of 
life, were all congenial. Still, misfortune has 
her charms, which only the unfortunate know ; 
and the‘ harp of Nature’s plaintive hour, as 
its chords are touched symphoniously by the 
hand of unconsoled grief, when the angel of 
tempest rules the troubled elements, vibrates 
a harmony more melodious to the heart than 
any which the lute of Orpheus ever knew.... 
1 list—voices of bewailing come gliding down 
on forest-side, and echo always in her spor- 
tive vigil mocks the lament of human woe ! 
It is the knell of death. I will reach yon 
pale light, for where shall the exile find con- 
solation save in the house of mourning! ... I 
entered the dwelling, and humbly craved a 
lodging for the night,—I showed my wet 
proont, I beseeched with my eyes dimmed 
y the tears of affliction, and my breast heav- 
ing with a deep, deep sigh, which thoy, alas ! 
could never comprehend! They were moved 
to pity—or, perchance, the God of the mise- 
rable, of the orphan, and the houseless, touched 
their hearts with a sweet ray of compassion. 
The angel came down and stirred up the 
bowels of mercy! Hast thou never known 
misfortune? Hast thou ever known what it 
is to receive a needful favour from the hand 
of another, of a stranger ‘—If thou hast not, 
T cannot k to thee of the sword that 
wounds to the heart’s core, with a wound full 
of pain, and yet full of pleasure—full of woe, 
et consoling. If thou hast not, I cannot 

to thee of the heart’s harmony for a 

time restored ; the harmony which is marred 
by desolating grief; the affliction of pains 
_ we cannot tell, and yet cannot all con- 


“ Sorrow weighs me down, I feel 
Bitter, bitter woe ; 
Feel what I may uot reveal, 
uu may’st never k..ow.” 


But my hosts were in affliction too; and 
T beheld their streaming eyes with a strange 
feeling of pleasure ! So singularly true it is, 
that in joy or sorrow, we love to have compa- 
nions. They wept—and from that very cir- 
cumstance J] was inclined to rejoice, because 
my heart seemed to feel conscious that it was 
not the only miserable thing in existence ! 
Again, I knew that they could not have suf- 
fered as I had; and so I pitied their cause- 
less lamentation. _ Pity moves to joy! Alas, 
the ambiguity of the human heart! Pity is a 
sweet sentiment, and yet it springs from mis- 
fortune. My heart has never felt a livelier 
ecstacy than when I have steeped it in the 
contemplation of a heart-rending calamity ! 
Nay, more, there is a sweet sorrow even in 
the disasters of our dearest friends—* méme 
dans les malheurs de nos plus intimes amis, 
il-y-a toujours quelque chose qui plait !”... 

ut the night was swinging on the hinges 
of the ghostly hour. My lamp was flickering 
on a small table in the middle of the room. 


The mad blast had blown itself to rest ; and. 
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the clouds, harassed by their implacable pur- 
suer, had wept their eyes dry, and now, like 
a changeling child, were laughing in a beau- 
tiful white splendour, lit up by the well- 
trimmed wor of autumn’s moon. She rose 
like a sigh of love in the breast of the clean of 
heart. All nature was sleeping beneath the 
sweet enchantment. Not a sound, nor voice 
was heard from without ; but the voice of 
adamantine care still clamoured to my heart : 
“ thou wert made to mourn!” I have never 
heard that voice but every feeling within me 
compelled me to obey. I arose. Seldom in 
moments of grief is the mind slow in adopting 
the suggestions of a congenial spirit. The 
dead, it occurred to me, are the best compa- 
nions of the wretched—and, to the couch of 
the dead I hastened, secking the wisdom of 
consolation. Upon entering the room, J found 
that the corpse was deserted, There it lay, 
dead! dead! dead! for ever shall I say? 
No—hope, thou art too sweet a cherub to be 
despised. Ah! leave me not—but stay awhile, 
and console me with thy laughing eye...... 
Cold as the frozen ice, the poor youth lay. 
I approached—I examined the features—I 
shuddered—it was my bosom friend. Leng 
lost—it was Ildefonzo ! Good God! and bave 
I not drunk deep enough of misery’s amaranth, 
or must I swallow even the dregs? - But so 
it is—and, if my destiny be iron, behold my 
hands in onpeten 8 submit in humble re- 
signation. hold ! now is all joy fled, la- 
mentation henceforth must be my only conso- 
lation. I closed the door; and taking a chair, 
sat down between the dead body of my friend 
and the window, through which the moop- 
beams dashed a clear and steady light. There 
was a crucifix upon his breast ; a few flowers 
strewn here and there upon the mortuary 
couch seemed to di their ce in 
mockery to the scentless dead. A p was 
by his side (emblem of faith) ; and a small 
basin containing a little water, made sacred by 
the benediction of the church, was beside the 
snow-white pillow. I dipped my finger into 
the holy laver, signed myself with the sign of 
salvation, and sprinkled the poor youth. 
“ Archytas* begs for a handful of dust, licebit 
injecto ter pulvere, curras.” This with the 
poor heathen was no unmeaning ceremony. 
He knew not what charity was ; but who will 
deny him the semblance, though void of life ? 
When I sprinkled the water of blessedness 
over the poor youth, I said : “ may these. holy 
drops, like the dew of heaven, refreshen and 
gladden thy soul, dear brother! May the 
God of mercy take thee to his rest, and Abra- 
ham thus approach thee, and cool thy parching 
thirst with the ‘ waters gushing into life 
eternal !’ ” 

And now I place my hand upon the cold 
brow of the departed! It is prominent and 
expressive, and its lustre has not fled. But, 
it is flesh—it is bone—it is corruption—it is 
rottenness! I open those eyes. They were 

© Horace, Ode xxviii., b. 1. 








onee so bright, so and’s0 flerce! And 
when lit up by the ardours of his swelling wift 
heart, how did sparkle ! how did they’ 


glow! But seetads ertanes fixed in beam~ 
Tess vacancy ! Those lips so valuable, dea 
insinuating, resistless;—now, cold, du 
ghastly, lifeléss, dead. Ah! me: It is 7g 

wise meditation to ruminate upon the 
of the dead; and feel; and touch;and torn 
over and over the horrors of death, that the 


Iidefonzo was my dearest friend. He was 
not born in the same bowels with me; but, he runni 
brother. I 


tunes fell upon us with the came: all Menting 


life. He cherished the high th 
he could do,:-when his stern destiny deprived 
himy ofthe means to do. But the conflict of 
eben mind in itself—tho battlings of desire, of 
ug teen became his executioner ; 
in misery and ruin, his spirit flit 
yo its useless and despised clay, like 
nts scorn from polluted lips. I saw him 
borne to the rave; and I heard the lament of 
those who knew him. Voices were heard: 


i 


set; 
He 


Y they were from the cold: and’ 
y who enjoy the good things of the 
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RULES FOR LADIES. 
1, Manry not a profane man ; because the de- 


pravity of his heart will corrupt your children Vol 


and embitter your existence, 


2. Ration y / a tippler, or a 
iephouneieantiareres 
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ip worse when married. 


gard for himself, will never have any for his 


3. Marry not:s man who makes promises 
which he never performs; because you can 
never trust him. 

4, Marry not @ man whose actions do not 
correspond with his senti 





the 
things: passions have dethroned reason, and he is pre- 


pared to commit every crime to which an evil’ 


nature, unrestrained, can i te him. The’ 
state of that. man who not his own 
ideas of right and , 18 ‘deplorable, and. 


the Jess you have to do with him the better. 
5. Marry not a man who js in the habit of 
after all the girls in the country ; be- 
@- affections are continually wavering 
wend Cherie’ ‘eum: deed Vo pettakisal. 
6. Marry not a man who ‘neglects his busi- 
ness; if he does so when ‘single, he will be 








Hew Books. 


Blindness ; ote the second Sense restored and 
fost. A Poem, in Three Parts, by Andrew 
Park. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


In this:Poem, which overflows with pleasi rr, 
imagery, and pure fellow feeling, the gi 
author paints the various causes and effects of 
not with the pen of a cold calculat- 
ing: philosopher, but with tho' inspiring lan- 
er of the confident and confiding Christian. 
hile treating on the ingenuity * which many 
of the blind so pre-eminently enjoy, he says:— 
Yet do the Blind, i now iu urt, 
Send forth their curious labuurs to the mart ; 
The shuttle they can ply with dextrous skill ; 
The ng lathe submissive owns their will; 
The osier tw sts into srmmetsie taste; 
The needle forms ite varied efforts chase i 
Aud many powers, wen with eye-bolls bright, 








Now to th aw hers yield delight ! 
Tho euthor’s appeal on behalf of the indi- 
gent blind, is worthy of him :— 


If grateful can avail in heaven, 
Relieve the ind, — theirs shall he purely given ! 
To whom does helplessness so far extend ? 
A blind man is Compassiun's nearcst fricad! 
eee d'to reflect, to drup the silent tear, 
His solitary soul mast love sincere ; 


© The phenomena of the mind are at all times interest- 
ing. To the mental Lodabry te of the blind, we see the luss 
of ove sense compensated for by the intensity and per- 
feetion of the remataing ones, as pamberiess instunces, 
which we could ~iapa would amply testify : the fullew- 
ing few must su 
a Piles suw, in "Tealy, a blind man who model- 
se pn gee Minerva fn — Sop Lge Pa- 
drew traits aying surpasslug 
tuleut.—Joha Ase, of Whiston, pear otheresn, meds 
the chimes in the borough chusch of Edon, in tielder 
ness; and w great gg ay ag fo organs 
and other masioal instruments.—/7 eee I 
Whishort, in the county of Down, aay g his 
livelihood | repairing clocks and watches, making the 
tools himvelf: he also made, among other musica) in- 
atruments, thirty sets of bagpipes. —John he peer 
olteru, mudelled & statue of —. Urban Vil, and 
one of Cosmo de Medicis.—Juh A who died at 
Carlinle, 1789, ngod 66, made the 


4 loom, ond 
prod oa ofa working at it, sithougl | ee all the 


persons, he was quite Liind.—[ 
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scenes to leat his 





pacious temb. 

‘The mention of Byron, where the noble bard 

prays for the darling of his heart—Ada! will 

ral repay the reading: it is in the second part 

ofthe Poem. We could willingly make many 

more extracts, but must refer our readers to 

the work itself, where they will find numerous 

of no <a talent, partiocasty in 

Ihe third part. The Poem is accompanied by 
copious elucidatory notes. 

Appended, are many pleasing effusions on 


1359 


needlessly, for it consists 
itions for several 


eluded; but 
entirely of 
voices, in the scholastic 


There are, , two 


however, 
curious publications of that age which show 


various subjects. Mr. Park has been particu- Spérituall 


happy in his Sonnets; we give the fol- 
lowing as a specimen :— 
There is a little spot on God's fair earth, 
To which our longing my backer oy 
Where, in our youthful days of love and mirth, 
Sweet feeling trill'd the bosom’s tenderest strings. 
Where'er we roam, Reflection ever flings 
Its fond arms round it, and will li there; 
And fancy often hovers high on 
To.gaze upon it, deeming it most fair 
No charm, however novel, can compare 
With this sweet spot, so cherish'd in the hearts 
Nor beauty, be it-e’er so bright and rare, 
Sech eacred to thesoul 
out, my Heart! tho’ thou hast lov'd toroam, 
thou e’er once forgot thy sacred, natal Homux ? 


Che Public Journals. 


THE POLYTECHNIC JOURNAL.—NO. 1. 
[Tals new. periodical promises to be a valuable 
adjunct to our present stock of useful and en- 
dearing knowledge; and to be in reality, a 
and of a4 bp and megs. It bids ue 
to be a valuable magazine, if we are to ju 
from the contents of the first number. From 
an highly interesting article by Mr. Hogarth, 
we find some excellent remarks on 
The Ancient National Music of Scotland.) 


On the subject of Scottish music much in- 
terest has recently been excited by the disco- 
very of an ancient manuscript in the Advo- 
cates’ Library at ree, which contains a 
number of the national melodies of that coun- 
tty. The manuscript was bequeathed to the 
above learned body, about twenty years ago, 

the late Mrs. Elizabeth Skene, the last sur- 
Thing member of the distinguished family of 
Skene of Hallyards, The “Skene manu- 
seript ” itself is only the nucleus of the work, 
(olarge and rye quarto,, published under 

auspices of the learned body who posssss 
the manuscript); its bulk and substance con- 
sist of Mr. Dauney’s historical and antiquarian 
Tesearches; and we have no hesitation in say- 
a his inquiry into the history of Svot- 
musio is by far the most learned, complete, 
aad interesting, that has yet appeared. 
only publication (as far as is known) 
¢ secular music in Scotland during the so- 
Venteenth contury, was a collection callod 

Cantus; Songs and Fancies,” printed by 
John Forbos, at Aberdeen, in 1662. A great 
Gal has boon said about this book by all tho 
writers on Scottish music, Mr. Daunoy in- 





nister of the 
are ludicrousl 

The notion that Scottish melody is in any 
degree indebted to pres <4 
favourite, David Rizzio, is now 
among us, though it is still current. among 
foreign musical literati: We- lately 
with an article. by an eminent French critic, 
in which Rizzio’s aathorship of many of the 
existing Scottish aira is. taken for granted. 
But this Italian lutanist could have been con- 
versant only with the. oe _- own, 
country, as unlike as possible to simple. 
and often rude strains which have been ae- 
cribed to him: and his attendance on 
son of his mistress, while in this country, never 
could have given him any sort of influence 
the national taste. 

The speculations as to the 
Scottish melodies which have 
indulged in by musical historians 
quaries—some ascribing them to Da 
zio, others to King James the First 
land—some deducing them from the music 
the Greeks, others from 


and unnec x 
The wild anc 


to the present day. 

been almost entire 

the new-discove 

collection of them was made till only 

century ago; and, indeed, their preservati 
among the. people of Scotland, is to this day in 
a great measure independent of publi 

tions. The child still hears.them on his mo- 
ther’s knee; they still lighten: the toils of rural 
labour, give zest to rural happiness, and add 
to the innocent enjoyment of the 

hearth. Thoy are with the ploughman in 
furrowed field, and with the shepherd on the 
lonely moor, The popularity of songs so uni- 
versally diffused among the peasantry necessa- 
rily extended to the classes above them, their 
mutual intercourse having been closer and 
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more intimate than is admitted by modern 
manners: and it is only in recent times that 
publications of Scottish songs have been neces- 
sary to keep them alive even among the more 
elevated ranks of society. ‘“ There are,” says 
Sir John Hawkins, “ no genuine copies of any 
of the Scottish tunes now remaining; they hav- 
ing for a series of years been propagated by 
tradition, and, till lately, subsisted in the me- 
mory of the inhabitants of that kingdom.” But 
the worthy knight speaks in ignorance of the 
of Scotland, and their manners and 
its: and we will venture to affirm, that 
every genuine Scottish air, whose beauty has 
made it worthy of preservation, lives to this 
hour in the memory of the inhabitants of Scot- 
land, and may be heard from persons to whom 
it has been familiar.from childhood. 


- Che SGatherer. 


- An honest Irishman, fresh from Hibernia, 
caught a, humble-bee in his hand, supposing it 
to bea, humming-bird. “ Och,” he exelaimed, 
« how-hot his little fut is!” . 
Fragrant: odour for sick rooms.—A few 
drops of oil of saridel wood, which, though not 





in general'use, may be éasily obtained at any © 
ward 


ch: *s, ‘when dropped on a hot shovel, will 
Fo . oead agreeable : balsamic’ perfume 
throughout the atmosphere of sick rooms, or 
other confined-apartments. - 

are now to be seen in all the larger 


~ Coll 

towns in British India ; the age of the students 
is from I5 to 25 years. At these establish- 
ments, the Hindu. youths are educated partly’ 


in the languages of Europe; l 
most. admired. Shakspeare is a favourite au- 
thor there.as in England, and his plays are 
performed with great success by the Hindu 
youth. 

' A Conspiracy.—Captain Marryatt relates 
the following story:—There were, and I be- 
lieve still are, two lawyers in partnership in 
New York, with the peculiarly happy names 
of Catchem and Chetum. People laughed at 
seeing these two names in juxta-position over 
the door; so the lawyers thought it advisable 
to separate them by the insertion of their 
Christian names. . Catchem’s name was 
Isaac, Mr. Chetum’s, Uriah. A new board 
was ordered, but when sent to the painter, it 
was found to be too short to admit the Chris- 
tian names at full length. The painter, there- 
fore, put only the initials before the surnames, 
which made the matter still worse than before, 
for there now appeared—“ I. Catchem and U. 
Chetum.” . 


A collection of paintings and sculpture has 
been opened at the Eastern Institution, Com- 


' Modesty.—A girl down East said she didn’t 
like to swing in the garden, “ cause the taters 
had eyes.”—Boston Post. 


the English ‘is,’ 


Stage Coaches in 1706.—The following copy 
of a printed card, framed and glazed, is pre. 
served in the bar of the Black Swan, a 
York :—* Your four days coach begins on Fri. 
day the 12th of April, 1706. All that are 
desirous to from London to York, and 
from York, or any other place on that 
in this expeditious manner, let them repair to 
the Black Swan, in Holborne, in London; and 
to the Black Swan, in Coney Street, York, 
At both nore they may be received in 3 
stage-coach every Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, which actually performs the whole 
journey in the short space of four days (if 
Gop permit!) The coach sets forth at five 
o’clock in the morning, and returns from York 
e Stamford, by Huntingdon to bere in two 

lays more, allowing passengers 14ib. w 
and all above, 3d. per pound.” pore 

Landslip.—On the 18th of June, a remark- 
able displacement of an entire valley, near the 
foot of a mountain, took place at. the village 
of Federowk, in Russia ; and during seventy- 
two hours it moved with an undulating motion 
towards the River Volga. The sinking of the 
valley is one mile and a half long, and:250 
fathoms in breadth. Above seventy ‘houses 
were damaged or thrown down, but happily 
no lives were lost. : 

A penny paper of tobacco is, in London, 
termed a screw.. ‘I say, mister,’ inquired a 
sailor ‘one day of a pot-boy, at a public-house 
in Wapping, who had brought what he consi- 
dered a very small penny-worth, ‘do you ‘all 
this here a proper full-sized screw!’ ‘ Yes.’ 
‘Why, then, I can only tell you it’s a precious 
soft-roed.one.’—Paper:—of Tobacco. 

Good manners are the blossoms of good 
sense, and it may be added, of good feeling 
too; for, ifthe law of kindness be written in 
the heart, it will lead to that disinterestedness 
in little as well as great things—that desire to 
oblige, and attention to the gratification of 
others, which is the foundation of good man- 
ners.—Locke. 

Advice, like snow, the softer it falls, the 
longer it dwells upon, and the deeper it sinks 
into the heart. 

People are for everlasting striving to prolong 
their lives, without thinking of the evils of 
longevity ; an example of which recently oc- 
curred in America, where, it is said, two men 
lived so long, that they did not know wha 
they were, nor could anybody tell them ! 

The “ Talking Canary” died at Brighton 
on Saturday last. 


¢@ THE TOURNAMENT.—On account ges 
Artist being detained at Eglinton Custle lon- 
ger than he anticipated, it is impossible to publish 
pee SUPPLEMENTARY Numper until Thursday, 
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